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March, 



Thomas H. Bev. Thomas H. Lewis, president of 

Lewis, D. D. Western Maryland College and presi- 
dent of the Maryland Branch of the 
American School Peace League, delivered a most in- 
teresting address on "The School Teacher as the Ad- 
vance Agent of Peace." The address was published in 
full in the February number of the Advocate of 
Peace. 

The retiring secretary, Edward 0. Wilson, principal 
of the Friends' School, read the report given herewith. 
The society was sorry that Mr. Wilson could not con- 
tinue in the office he has filled so satisfactorily since the 
formation of the society. 

Friends Wanted as Members to Share in the Peace 
Movement and to Get its Literature. 

The directors of the Maryland Peace Society decided 
to send to all members of the society the Advocate of 
Peace regularly, so membership in the society includes 
the Advocate. This is a special number. Any person 
who is not a member may make application for enroll- 
ment as a life, sustaining, or annual member, financial 
support being payable respectively as follows: Fifty 
dollars at one payment, ten dollars per year, and one 
dollar per year. 

The surest way to help mold public opinion is to Tceep 
informed, and to affiliate with other people of the same 
mind. 

Address Andrew B. Wood, secretary, Box 166, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Officers of the Society for the Coming Year. 

President, Eugene Levering; secretary, Andrew B. 
Wood; treasurer, Equitable Mortgage and Trust Co.; 
vice-presidents, Phillips Lee Goldsborough, James Car- 
dinal Gibbons, Ira Eemsen, Wm. H. Welch, Mrs. Bruce 
Cotten, P. Brent Keyser, J. Barry Mahool, Bishop John 
G. Murray, Edward H. Griffin, Mrs. Wm. M. Ellicott, 
Miss Eleanor L. Lord, Mrs. B. W. Corkran, Jr., John 
F. Goucher, Mrs. Wm. J. Brown, Oliver Huckel, Henry 
F. Baker ; directors, Richard J. White, Hon. Henry D. 
Harlan, Hon. Henry Stockbridge, Edward C. Wilson, 
Francis M. Jencks, Dr. Alfred R. Hussey, Douglas M. 
Wylie, Hon. Alfred S. Mies, Bernard N. Baker, Jona- 
than K. Taylor, Frank N. Hoen, Hon. Edwin Warfield, 
Thos. H. Bowles. 



The Navy and Statesmanship. 

By David Starr Jordan. 

The American navy stands near the parting of the 
ways. Shall it continue the servant of a democratic 
people, or shall it develop into a special caste, un- 
checked as to expense, and with no responsibility save 
for war? 

With the single exception of the British navy, the 
American navy is now the most costly on earth. It is 
one of the world's most expensive institutions. It costs 
more each year than all the colleges of engineering and 
agriculture of the world, with all the technical, indus- 
trial, and trade schools of whatever sort — foundations 
of the industrial prosperity of nations. It costs more 
each year than all the universities of the world—the 
foundations of all intellectual leadership and of social 
progress. Each year it reaches a higher level of ex- 



pense, and for this there is no visible reason, either in- 
ternal or external, save the local rivalries of Europe. 
The annual cost of our navy has risen from $56,000,000 
a year in 1901 to $130,000,000 in 1912. In 1881 these 
expenses were but $13,000,000 per year. 

The main duties of our navy in the future, as in the 
past, are likely to be away from the sphere of foreign 
war. We are outside the reckless rivalries of European 
imperialism. The United States has known but three 
foreign wars. All three of these we have ourselves 
brought on, and in no case has history justified our 
action. While there may be crises ahead in our foreign 
relations, due to the greed of exploiters or to the venal- 
ity or recklessness of future diplomatists, no such dan- 
ger is in sight today. No existing nation could do us 
any injury comparable to the injury to itself arising 
from the loss of our friendship and our trade. 

That the United States should have a navy goes with- 
out saying. No one wishes to destroy the navy; we 
would only that it should be our navy — our contribu- 
tion toward the international police, toward good order 
and safety on the sea. 

We have been proud of the fact that our officers have 
been American citizens first, and afterwards, if need be, 
brave fighters ; that they have never constituted a war- 
rior caste, nor have they stood for war for war's sake. 
We have rejoiced that their training was that of first- 
class engineers and skillful navigators, with the culture 
of the academy and the refinement gained by wide ex- 
perience in travel. We have contrasted this with the 
warrior-caste of Europe, scornful of the common man 
and his interests, hand in glove with his exploiters, the 
great agent of imperial waste, and eager always for 
war, since war is their sole business, and in war is op- 
portunity and glory. 

If the navy is to be the servant of the people, it must 
find the reasons for its acts and for its cost in the needs 
of the people. That two nations of Europe are running 
a neck-to-neck Marathon race, urged on, by war scares 
and by class interests, toward swift ruin by war or slow 
ruin by bankruptcy, is no reason why we should "speed 
up" to join them. Of course, lords, bankers, and tra- 
ders will not be insolvent; only the tax-paying people. 
We should rather use every influence toward "slowing 
the pace" and softening the friction. The present con- 
dition in England and Germany is a world-wide calam- 
ity in itself. There is but one greater in sight — that is, 
that these nations should turn their armaments on each 
other, for each new Dreadnaught increases the danger 
of collision. The crash would take place at any mo- 
ment, were it not for the restraints of bankers, of trade, 
of labor, and of civilization, which is another word for 
common decency. The cohesive force of internationalism 
is very great, but it is strained as it has rarely been 
strained before, and the responsibility for the strain 
rests with the war caste and war syndicates of England 
and Germany. 

The size of a avy is no index of a nation's power. A 
battleship is not an agent of peace. Like a revolver, it 
is built for killing. To say that "battleships are cheaper 
than battles" invites the epigram, equally true, that 
"revolvers are cheaper than tombstones." 

What our navy should be is no question of naval 
strategy. It is a matter for the decision of the highest 
statesmanship. And since this is a civilian country, 
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made up of civilian people, its statesmanship must be 
civilian statesmanship. Inside the navy, expert opinion 
ought to rule, probably to a greater extent than now; 
but the size and purpose of the navy constitute a matter 
wholly outside of the range of naval judgment. 

By the present struggle for or against two Dread- 
naughts a year, or one or four Dreadnaughts, we shall 
get nowhere. To continue or to add to our present un- 
precedented expense will sooner or later bring violent 
reaction. Extravagance and reaction are not good busi- 
ness. 

We should not go on building great floating fortresses 
because we have begun in that way, nor because England 
builds or Germany builds, nor because we may fall to 
third place or tenth place in the rush if we do not build. 
We should do simply what is needful, wise, and just. 
Whatever is more than that is waste, and waste is the 
older name for graft. 

The way to a solution of these matters lies, as I be- 
lieve, in the constitution of a high commission op 
civilian statesmen to which the whole policy of army 
and navy development should be referred. This com- 
mission should be composed of men holding no political 
office, and having no connection with either army or 
navy. 

Such a commission might outline the duties and 
heeds of "national defense" and of national and inter- 
national police service, so as to bring good citizens into 
agreement, and thus to lay the foundations for wise 
and stable policy. 

I believe that we should build no more warships until 
our people can have such a statesmen's survey of the 
situation. This should include consideration of the 
resources and purposes of our sister nations, the menace, 
if any, involved in these purposes, and the methods of 
removal of possible causes of friction without the sug- 
gestion of an appeal to arms. Wars do not come by 
accident, nor are they dispensations of an uncontrollable 
Providence. A war is a form of world sickness. It is 
brought on by human blundering, and it is quite as 
amenable to sanitation as any other form of human 
disorder. 

Stanford University, California. 



The United States as a World Power. 

By Edwin D. Mead.* 

There are two kinds of power in the world— moral 
power and physical power: the power of ideas and of 
materialism — and it is according as a nation or a man 
lays the emphasis upon one or the other that the record 
is made up at last. "The United States as a world 
power" is a phrase that we hear rather often nowadays ; 
it has become common and rather fashionable; we read 
many articles in the newspapers and in the magazines 
about the United States as a world power. And it 
would sometimes seem as if upon the pens and lips of 
men who talk and write about the United States as a 
world power the popular notion is that the United 
States suddenly began to be a "world power" a dozen 
or fifteen years ago, when with vastly superior forces 

♦Address before the City Club of Chicago, January 14, 
1913. 



we sunk half a dozen second-rate Spanish gunboats in 
Manila harbor and at Santiago. Now that is a very 
cheap view of world power — and a very cheap view of 
the United States. It is my opinion that the United 
States began to be a world power as soon as it began 
to be at all ; and on the whole I conceive it has been the 
greatest of world powers from that time to this; and 
on the whole, too, a power for good and a power in be- 
half of those policies which we believe, and most of us 
gladly believe, are destined politically to control the 
future and shape international policies and institutions. 
Many of you are familiar with Gladstone's essay, 
"Kin Beyond Sea," one of the most interesting of his 
later essays ; the essay in which he discussed more fully 
than anywhere else the relations of England to this 
country. He especially compared the American and 
English political systems, and if you are familiar with 
that essay, you will remember Gladstone said that to 
his thinking the Constitution of the United States was 
the most remarkable political document ever struck off 
at a single time by the hand of man. That is very 
great praise from a very great man. I think it is en- 
tirely just and warranted praise, and temperate praise. 
At any rate, it is true that from that time to this there 
has not been an important political constitution framed 
by any nation which has not shown the influence of that 
Constitution and somehow borne its impress. This is 
a rather remarkable fact. We had not been set up as a 
Republic for a generation before all South America 
was in a ferment. You know they are at this time be- 
ginning to celebrate centennials down there. Every one 
of those South American States was in revolution; 
every one had a George Washington of some kind or 
another, named Simon Bolivar or something else; and 
they emerged from that period of revolution all made 
over, with constitutions framed in some sort after the 
similitude of the Constitution of the United States. 
Now that is a pretty big exercise of influence as a world 
power. Within a generation a whole continent made 
over through our exercise of influence upon the insti- 
tutions and constitutions of that continent! I think 
that is worth recalling when men rise up and tell us 
that we suddenly began to be a world power a dozen 
years ago, when we sunk half a dozen second-rate Span- 
ish gunboats. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE UNITED STATES UPON GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

How about Great Britain, the country from which 
we broke away when we achieved our independence? 
Think for a moment of the British colonies; think of 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and the 
rest. Their political institutions, with variations of 
course, are far more like those of the United States 
than like those of England herself, precisely because 
they were found better adapted to their democratic 
ideas and needs. Now that is an exertion of our in- 
fluence as a world power upon the colonies of Great 
Britain. 

And how about Great Britain herself — what was our 
influence there? Many of you remember that in his 
later life the great English historian, Freeman, came 
over to this country and gave lectures. He gave a 
course of Lowell lectures in Boston. He spoke in New 
York and in Chicago, and I think the most interesting 



